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ERE it is the twentieth of April and 
solid ice was formed and frozen one inch 
thick last night right here in Southern 
Michigan—‘* The garden spot of Amer- 
ica" [sic]. The wind is directly in the 
North and blowing good and hard—and 
it is c-o-l-d, with a chilliness that beats 
4 below @ Not a soul has thought of 
leaving off “‘ heavy weights.” Not a word 
has been said about the peach crop, for 
not a bud has had a chance to come out and get “ froze.” 
And not a furnace man is going to brag about how little 
coal his furnace burned this past ‘winter—if he loves the 
truth. It has certainly been a long and strenuous winter, 
and we imagine that all those people who sat up nights to 
keep the fire from going out, are going to listen and take 
interest when some one says—good furnaces, perfectly 
heated rooms, warmth and comfort and similarly comfortable 
things which go with a high class furnace and the modern, 
up-to-date, know-how, to put them in. We invite the chilly 
and thin-blooded and all those who were dissatisfied with 
their heating arrangements to talk frankly to us. It won't 
cost but a few postage stamps—until you buy our furnace 
and install it as we plan it—then you will have your money's 
worth. 


Warmth and Comfort, our furnace book, by mail on request. 








ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH 
FRED E. LEE, ManaGeEeR 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Good Goods Only 
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THE BOY PROBLEM 








ILEXANDER was taught by Aristotle. 

Aristotle was the greatest man this world 

has ever known. 

Alexander was Captain-General of Greece at 

twenty, and ruler of the world at twenty-eight. 
qd Aristotle taught by making companions of his pupils. 
That is to say, by inspiring-them to do the right thing by 
working with them, not merely telling them what to do. 
q@ We are trying to teach in the Aristotolean way, and 
in degree we are succeeding. 
If the boy problem is before you, perhaps you better 
write to LADSON BUTLER, Secretary, for circular. 
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Royeroft Lounge Pillow 


made roycroftie from two whole goat skins, laced together 
with leather thongs and tassels. Large Roycroft mark 
stamped in the corner. We can furnish them in red, green, 
gray and brown. The price’ is five dollars each. Address 


The Roycrofters, East Hurora, New York 





SEF a Good fair Sample of 
se Roycroft furniture this Ali 

oO 
Oy, Baba Bench speaks for it- 
oN self, Made like Ali Baba— 
\\ Strong, serviceable and with 
the bark left on, but with a 
lubed top; that’s why we call it the 
li Baba nhs for it looks so much 
like him. for the ball, den or office. It’s 
forty-two inches long and the price is 
Cen Dollars. He have made only a few, 
80 if you want one you better write us. 
Warranted for ninety-nine years—and 
longer. Bow’s that for a Bench Glarrant? 








R. J. C. STRAUSS (who has no Christian 
name) takes Portrait Photographs. There 


I do not know who they are. There may be 

studios as complete as Strauss’s, but I do not know who 
owns them. There are men who make pictures cheaper, 
but Strauss works for those who appreciate the best. 
Strauss is an egotist who makes good. He is also a 
Royal. Roycrofter and a Philistine-in-Ordinary. His 
place is a palace and makes you think of the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles. Strauss does nothing but make 
portraits, but one of his reception rooms is fitted up 
with Choice Things made by the Roycrofters—furniture, 
rugs, a little ornamental iron work, and some of our 
fine books, samples of bindings, etc., etc. The Cublet 
will be in charge after May Fifteenth, 
When you go to the World’s Fair, go and see Strauss— 
tell him I sent you—make yourself agreeable to Charlie, 
who has charge of the buffet, and pour a small libation 
to the men who do things, not merely talk about them. 
q The Strauss shop is at Grand Avenue, near Franklin, 
St. Louis, Missouri @ Wink as often as you wish, and 
look pleasant—or seein emis so. 
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As Dou Like Ft 


Said to have been written 
By Ww.1aM SHAKESPEARE 


¥ 


E have made this book as a com- 
panion volume to our 114 MLET. 

The type is the ‘* Bruce Roman,”’ one 

. of the plainest and most elegant faces 
ever cut. Special head-bands and orna- 
ments designed by Roycroft workers. 


Bound solidly in boards, leather back, $5.00 


A few on Japan Vellum, specially illumined 
and bound in % levant, hand-tooled, $25.00 


A few Hamlets at the same prices. Let 
us send you the two books on suspicion. 


a) 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora, - - New York 
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Arsene Houssaye has aan written an article for the Revue 
Bleu (Paris), wipeels he —_ The best living = Ss in America is 
an unfrocked priest who still clings to his monastic ‘Fra EI- 
bertus.’ The best thing ever written by Fra Elbertus ease an article en- 
titled ‘Chicago Tongue,’ which might with equal py have 
been called ‘Paris Tongue.’”’ This essay is contained in the book 


CONTEMPLATION S 


that can be had for a modest consideration—say, Five Dollars; worth 
double the money, or not—it all depends upon your point of view. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
OUT-OF-PRINT EDITIONS! 


I have a few of the early Roycroft books for sale, including a full set 
of Tae Puistive—bound in boards—i7 volumes. If a4 need any of 
these out-of-prints to complete your collection, I may be able to help 
you out. And then, I am willing to buy the Roycroft books that are 
out of print. 

If you want to buy or sell any of these books, I will be glad to re- 
ceive your list. Address 


ALBERT PAG Willink, N.Y. 

















THE ROYCROFT SHOP 








ROBABLY there are not five 

bookbinders in America equal 
in skill toour Mr. Louis H. Kinder. 
To bind a book beautifully & well 
is an art! That is the way we bind 
—and if you wish to expend ten, 
twenty, or one hundred dollars for 
binding a single book, Mr. Kinder 
and pupils will give you full value 























EAST AURORA, Erie County, NEW 























The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








THE BOOK OF SONGS 


By HEINRICH HEINE 


SELECTION of one hundred of the things that 

have made this singer’s name~deathless, with a 

sketch of the life of Heine by*fheophile Gautier. 

@ The airy, fairy, Heine flavor in literature—that joyous, 

bubbling, careless quality, with its subtle quaver of the 

minor ‘key—can never be successfully imitated. Clara and 

Robert Schumann caught the spirit of Heine, and so did 
Brahms, who loved all three, Lovers love them all. 

The price of the bookis -— - - - - $ 2.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, in three-quarters German 

Marbled Calf, hand-tooled, = - - - - 10.00 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE 
HOME OF JOAQUIN MILLER 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


LSO a Study of the Man and his work, by Georgé 
Wharton James, to which is appended a slight 
study of the man who wrote the Study, by Fra 
Elbertus, with Sundry Selected Poems by the Poet, giving 
a taste of his quality. This book has as much individuality 
as Joaquin himself. 
Special portraits of Miller and James. 
Bound roycroftie, limp leather, silk lined, price, $ 2.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, - . - - - 10.00 
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You see them — They go wherever 


wherever you go b you sce them 


The joys of Oldsmobiling are known by good Philistines 
al) around the world. There is no corner of the globe where 
you cannot find at least a small group of enthusiastic 
autoists who are attaining health, happiness and* har- 
mony through the Oldsmobile. 

You pay only Six Hundred and Fifty Dollars for our 
Stranparp Curvep Dasn Runasovut. Write the Oldsmobile 
Man for full information. 


Member of the Association 
of Licensed Auto- |: 
mobile 

Manufac- 

turers. 
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Dwellers in the country or in the suburbs of cities can have 
all the comforts and benefits that the city homes possess, 
in the way of a water supply, by the installation of the 


DOMESTIC WATER 
WORKS SERVICI 


The system is simple, durable and successful. The water 
supply comes from tanks buried in the ground or contained 
in the basement of your house, and the pressure furnished 
by compressed air carries the water to any distance or height 
required. You can have running water all over your house, 
and for your barn and lawn beside. The system also affords 
a good fire protection and reduces rates of insurance. Over 
1,500 plants are now in satisfactory operation. Write for large 
illustrated Catalogue C and complete information. Address 


Clarence A. Burton 


304 Delaware Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 














“Sketch of the Oneida 
Community "— its foundation 
and growth, sent free on request. 


— 


Address 
Oneida Community Ltd. 
Oneida, N. Y. 





COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has the style and cursect 
design heretofore found 
only in the best Sterling. 


Madein “‘Triple-plus” only—heavierthantriple 
plate. Guaranteed for five and twenty years. 




















Established 1852 


ALL JUNE WED- 
DINGS will have 
this in common— 


Dorflinger 


Glassware 


Either pieces or sets: 
for presentation. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons 
3 & 5 West 19th St. N.Y. 











FHE ROYCROFT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Carried on by Tue Roycrorrers in connection 
with the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, New York 
RS SR a ae ae 
Opens July Fifth and closes September First 
3 SE PE SR a a aa Sa a i a a a ae 


Students can remain a single week or through the season. The 
plan is: learning by doing, and through pleasurable animation 








PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS 


Bookbinding, Drawing, Illuminating, Cabinet-Mak- 
ing, Outdoor Sketching, Gardening, Typesetting, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Physical Culture, English Literature, 
History, Expression, and Dramatic Art. Daily con 
certs and lectures on Art, Literature and Right 
Living through the exercise of the three H’s, 
HEAD, HEART awnvd HAND 





LYMAN CHANDLER, Principal 
For terms, list of Instructors, etc., etc., address 


LADSON BUTLER, SECRETARY 
EAST AURORA, : NEW YORK 


























THE STARR 


Comets are like the artistic nature of man: never 





contented or satisfied with any fixed position or 
place, Always on the move and never settled. A 
man or a standard article must have a place and 
always be there when anything is expected of them. 
THE STARR Piano has a fixed position in the 
piano heavens. They have reached a standard of 
quality hard to surpass, and people looking for 
quality in pianos had better consider THE STARR 
| as among the very best. Their tone is superb and 
lasting, being the result of years of careful work 


|| and now beyond the experimental stage. 


» 


FACTORY AT RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Warenouses at CLEVELAND, TOLEDO, DAY* 
. TON anv INDIANAPOLIS 


THE STARR 






































WE SOW AN ACT AND 
REAP A HABIT: 


WE SOW A HABIT AND 
REAP A CHARACTER: 


WE SOW A CHARACTER ~ 
AND REAP A DESTINY. 


—WILLIAM BLACK 











Copies of THE PHI- 


Wanted: LISTINE for January, 
1898 and January, 1900 4 Will pay 
Twenty-five Cents per copy if in good 
condition. Address, THE BURSAR, 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 





wacmexsarmw OY CROFT RAG-CARPET RUGS 
fa d 


‘a Made by Roycroft girls seventy- 
V4 two years young. One yard wide 
-«j) by three yards long, $3.00, or in 
sj) special lengths by order, $1 a yard. 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


For Wedding Presents 


We have the following specially bound and illu- 
mined books (but will not have them long). These vol- 
umes are Extra Choice—no duplicates, for things 
done by hand can never be jckediid Printed on 
Japan Vellum, illumined by hand, bound in three- 
fourths levant, hand-tooled from our own designs ° 


Will o’ the Mill ‘ ; ‘ $10.00 
By Robert Louis Stevenson : 


Garcia and Thirteen Other Things 15.00 
By Elbert Hubbard 














The Holly Tree Inn ; ; . 10.00 
By Charles Dickens 

The Book of Songs. , ‘ 10.00 
By Heinrich Heine 

Joucquin Miller ‘ : ‘ . 10.00 
y Elbert Hubbard 

i ; 25.00 
ott Eber aad 

Gray's Elegy , ; ; . 10.00 

The Tragedy of Hamlet. . 25.00 


The Comedy of As You Like It . 25.00 
































Sozodont babies become fine men and women, for strong healthy 
teeth make good digestion possible and good digestion means 
good health and good health is everything. Let the foolish ex- 
periment, the wise mother will stick to the good, old, standard 
dentifrice. In three forms, LIQUID, POWDER or PASTE. 

A postal will bring you our little booklet “The Care of the 
Teeth” by G. F. J. Colburn, D. D. S. 

HALL & RUCHEL, New York City 





















The Philistine 
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Action will remove the doubt which 
theory cannot solve. 
aan 


Concerning Respectability—An 
Inquiry 


SIOCIETY is in process of evolution. 
We are still barbarians—children, 
if you please, and man is yet prim- 
itive. All that has gone before is a 
preparation for better things to 
- by come, but we are moving rapidly, 
and I believe, securely toward nobler things. 

Among the savage tribes the chief place of 
honor is given to those who can kill most. 

The business of the savage tribe is: First, to 
get enough to eat ; second, to protect itself from 
foes, either men or wild beasts. The man who 
can kill most is King by divine right. So the 
mighty hunter becomes Chief or the great war- 
rior is King. Those who dispute the title are 
apt to die suddenly. 

Low down in the scale, the tribe eat the ene- 
mies they kill—either human or beast-brute. 
Later, they eat the beast-brute alone, and take 
the human enemies captive for slaves. Genuine 
savages, however, never seek to capture males 
—they kill these and save the women. 
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THE PHI- 


The very first form of property is the ownership 


LISTINE of women. The Romans captured the Sabine 





women, because that was the regulation thing 
to do. Our pity need not be wasted upon the 
women—they simply exchanged owners—they 
were slaves in either case. 

Males were not at first made slaves, because it 
was inconvenient—there was danger of up- 
risings; it caused discontent among the slave 
women, and for a man there was no market, 
while a woman could be sold. She was valuable: 
first, as a wife, and second, as a worker. There 
are animals where the lordly male holds a 
dozen or more females captive, but it was man 
who first set his females to work. 

Darwin says there is no doubt that marriage 
was at first a matter of coercion and purely a 
property right. Certain ceremonies even now 
go with the transfer of real estate and most 
other property, and the marriage ceremonial 
was, in the beginning, a public notification of 
ownership and a warning to all parties to keep 
hands off. The husband had the power of life 
or death over the wife and her children. 

She, being a slave, did all the menial tasks— 
she was the worker. And the product of hei 
labor belonged to her lord. 

Thus we get the genesis of property: 

First, the man owned the woman. 

Second, he owned all that she produced. 

The man produced nothing—he was the pro- 
tector. To be sure, he killed animals, but he did 
not deign to skin them nor prepare the flesh for 
food—women did all this. For him to work 
would have been a mark of disgrace—only 
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slaves worked. And so to prove his prowess, THE PHI- 


his true greatness, he never did a thing but kill .IS TINE 


and consume. 

He was looked up to and reverenced—that is to 
say, he was Respectable. And he took good 
care never to put his respectability in jeopardy 
by doing a menial thing. If high enough in the 
scale, he had an armor-bearer who carried his 
implements of death. The Polynesian chiefs do 
not even lift the food to their mouths, and the 
women dress and undress them. This, of course, 
is the extreme type, but I mention it to show 
the tendency. The outcrop is occasionally seen 
yet in the nobleman who has a valet. And we 
all know of men who never do a useful thing 
for fear of losing caste. The survival may even 
be seen in England, where no gentleman will 
‘*clean’’ his own shoes—this work is done by 
women. On the Continent, the care of public 
lavatories is all given to women. The woman 
is the scullion, the menial, the vehicle of what 
is dirty, uncouth, inconvenient or disgraceful. 
q The property right in marriage still exists, 
and the Common Law of America, which is 
founded on the Common Law of England, 
which is founded on the Common Law of Rome, 
provides that the property produced by the in- 
dustry of the wife belongs, by legal right, to the 
husband. She may make blankets, beadwork, 
baskets, and her husband can take these things 
and do what he chooses with them. 

In England, the law still gives the husband the 
right to “‘reprove’’ a refractory wife, the same 
right that he has over his children. Yesterday, 
he could kill her; and the right to ‘“‘reprove”’ 
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with a stick is yet conceded in London police 
courts, but provision is made limiting the 
thickness and length of the stick. 
We have seen that at first women alone were 
enslaved, but later more workers were needed 
and then men were made slaves also. Often 
these were given charge of women slaves, and 
so the supervision of slaves by slaves or the 
ownership of slaves by slaves has to a certain 
degree still survived. 
These things are not noted in way of criticism 
or reproach—simply to make clear the propo- 
sition that personal property began in the 
ownership of woman and in that which she 
produced. 
HEN man first emerges from sav- 
} agery, he evolves two classes to 
which are paid special honors and 
1 emoluments. These offices are those 
i} of the Soldier and the Priest. 
The first priestly offices are per- 
formed by the warrior himself, and consist of 
incantations, cajolings of the Great Spirit and 
prayers for victory. 
Later, this warrior begins to set apart certain 
people to do certain things, and he delegates 
this office of dealing with the Unseen to an- 
other. The priestly office always subsists on 
sufferance of the soldier, although, in times of 
peace, it seemingly takes precedence of it, and 
this fiction the soldier helps carry out. Doubt- 
less, in a degree, the soldier actually does be- 
come the creature of what he creates, just as 
men become enslaved by their business. 
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But in emergency, when the stress comes, de- 
pend upon it, the weight of priestly temporal 
power is quickly dissipated, and soldiers biv- 
ouac in the temple of the Most High. 

The danger being past, the soldier comes back 
to the priest for absolution, assurance and con- 
solation. Kings are always crowned by priests 
—it is the priest applies the vaseline of author- 
ity. The priest is the mysterious agent of Deity. 
The priest is made by the soldier, the soldier 
bends his knee only to the priest and both de- 
voutly believe in their Divine Right. In olden 
times the priests usually explained to the people 
that the king was really not a man—he was a 
half-god. His motherhood could be proved, so 
they did not trifle there with the fact, but his 
father was a god—this pedigree could not be 
disproved. The priest said it, the soldier-king 
himself thought it must be so, and he even 
cut off the heads of all who questioned it. 
Therefore, the people grew to believe it as a 
matter of convenience, for we believe the thing 
that is profitable to believe. Emboldened with 
their success, the priests even declared that the 
Chief-Priest or their own ruler was a half-god. 
qd I have said that the priest was at first a ser- 
vant, just as in Germany, in the time of Mozart, 
the musicians and artists ranked with cooks 
and scullions. The priestly office was a trifle 
higher, but even yet the priest is more or less 
of a slave. In England, he dresses like a butler 
and looks like one. Both wear a look of woeful 
desolation and a penalty is attached for spon- 
taneous or natural behavior. I know a butler 
who had his pay cut in two because he ven- 
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tured a word of suggestion into a conversation 


LISTINE between the hostess and a guest. The guest 





nearly fell off his chair in amazement to think 
a butler had opinions on anything, and the 
hostess flew into a rage. Later, the recalcitrant 
one smiled at a witticism of one of the guests 
and he was summarily dismissed from service 
and his name was placed on the Black List. 
You can kick a good butler from behind and 
not a shade of emotion will pass over his face. 
qd It is much the same with the priest—he is 
supposed to reveal pious passivity and nothing 
else. He is paid to do certain things—officiate 
at burials, weddings, christenings and to pray 
and preach. Any relaxation of dignity is quickly 
resented. When he enters, laughter ceases and 
children crawl under the bed. So true is this 
that, when an exception is noted, people call 
your attention to it by saying, ‘‘Our pastor 
plays cards and is a jolly good fellow.’’ The 
exception proves the rule—the priest in his 
livery rebukes levity and spreads a pretense of 
solemn piety # # 

Let him mix in politics or business and he is 
soon called back to his proper function by a re- 
duction in both pay and honors. 

The offices of soldier and priest at first absorb 
all honors and all emoluments —they divide 
every good thing between them. And the chief 
characteristic of each is that neither does any 
work of a useful kind. They are non-producers 
—and conspicuously so. They advertise them- 
selves and the dignity of their office in two 
ways—by a Conspicuous Leisure and by a 
Conspicuous Consumption. 
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Their entire abstention from industrial pro- 
duction reveals this Conspicuous Leisure, and 
the ownership of a vast number of things they 
do not need reveals Conspicuous Consumption. 
q Thus great soldiers and great priests have 
always lived in conspicuous palaces, and worn 
peculiar and costly raiment and trappings. 
Silks, robes, jewels, golden crowns, rings, 
bracelets, breast-plates, mitres and red hats, 
are all a part of this Conspicuous Consumption 
or Conspicuous Waste. And as if these things 
were not enough, and for fear some one would 
overlook this Waste, the great soldier or great 
priest always had banners and flags carried 
ahead of his presence, and also there were 
trumpeters and players upon tom-toms who 
beat their drums and blew their horns and rode 
ahead upon gaily caparisoned horses that ca- 
vorted to the soundings of the music. And then 
came the great man himself, upon a horse or 
a throne, in a carriage or carried in a palanquin. 
qd These things all remain with us, more or 
less. A one-horse carriage might carry our 
president, but this would mean social damna- 
tion and the laughter of the groundlings—four 
horses for the governor’s carriage and six for 
the president’s—this is the rule. To be sure, we 
are a little rusty in these things, so the horses 
occasionally run away when the band plays, or 
the trolley car runs into the president’s carriage, 
and with an irony known only to inanimate 
things, kills the guard, but pageantry survives 
and will survive. You drive it out of one door, 
and it performs a lightning change and straight- 
way comes back in new guise. 
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iT first, the office of the Head of the 
House is limited to killing game, 
| protecting the women by whom all 
| work is done and by maintaining a 
Conspicuous Waste. 

anes} The Waste advertises to all be- 
holders the extent of the Chief’s ownership. All 
these gauds, banners and trappings are made 
by slaves, which a little later consist of both 
men & women, and the number of these slaves 
reveal the owner’s prowess. 

With the savage, that man is mightiest who 
makes the most display and the most noise. 
qd We have seen how the soldier transfers the 
priestly office to another. The expedient is a 
wise one. It keeps in subjection the people who 
toil. They are awed by those who have power 
both in this world and in another. This as- 
sumption on the part of the priestly class that 
they can control the destiny of man in another 
world is a most useful expedient—it furthers 
the personal plans of the warrior. If a man be- 
lieves in the absolute ability of the soldier here 
and the power of the priest there, why, he is 
controlled body and soul. The only thing then 
is so to treat him that he will not doubt nor be- 
come reckless and rebel—he must be cajoled 
to a certain degree, otherwise he will cease to 
work; for, should a large number cease to 
produce, from where then would come the 
gauds and trappings for Conspicuous Waste 
among the Respectable Class? But alas! 
this is a far off contingency, for thus far, 
rebellion and disbelief have only been tran- 
sient and topical. 
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The offices of a priest at first combined in them- 
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selves those of counselor, physician, teacher .ISTINE 


and clerk. Especially was he the accountant, 
and so we have the word “cleric,” ‘‘clerque,” 
or ‘“clerk.”” He was educated and his sole 
qualification was that he should be able to read 
and write, which the soldier very seldom could 
do. So, at first, the only teachers were priests. 
qd For a time in England, men who could read 
were exempt from official punishment. This is 
what was meant by “benefit of clergy,’’ so 
the criminal who interposed the claim that he 
could read, was examined by a priest. ‘‘Can he 
read ?’’ asked the Judge. ‘“‘ Like a clergyman,” 
was the reply, and the man was set free. Often 
the Judge could not read, and a sort of super- 
stition attached to the ability—it was like kill- 
ing a priest, and priests were, until yesterday, 
exempt, the belief being that a priest, like a 
king, could do no wrong. This now is not gen- 
erally believed to be true. 

The reason that the office of teacher has not 
commanded the same honors that the profes- 
sions of lawyer and doctor have, is because the 
teacher deals with the young and those without 
property. The teacher is an honest man, of 
necessity, and his opportunities for predatory 
exploitations are limited. His influence on the 
community is really greater than that of lawyer 
or physician, but he does not make as much 
money, and consequently cannot indulge in 
Conspicuous Waste. So he is doomed forever 
to the standing of a semi-menial. There are 
plans to pension teachers, as though they were 
incompetents, but there are no plans to pension 
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doctors and lawyers—it would be an insult. 


LISTINE Lawyers and doctors prey upon the moral and 





physical maladies of society; and to a large ex- 
tent they excite, stir up, foment and bring about 
the ills they pretend to alleviate. The medical 
advertisements are not to let you know the 
disease is curable, but to make you think you 
have it. 

Lawyers especially often become wealthy thru 
wreckage, altho some of the very richest men 
in America are doctors—I refer to the Pierces, 
Pinkhams, Kennedys, Beechams, Jayneses, 
Carters and Munyons. 

These all indulge in much Conspicuous Waste 
and are respected accordingly. But who ever 
heard of a millionaire school teacher? 

The disgrace attached to the profession of peda- 
gogy is its poverty—in other words, its inability 
to indulge in Conspicuous Waste. School 
teaching, not being very respectable, is usually 
followed by young women only until they can 
get married, or by men only until they can be- 
come lawyers or authors. 

In passing, it is well to note the fact that it is 
only within the past generation that woman 
has really entered into the business of teach- 
ing. The result is that she has largely driven 
man out of the profession, because she is gen- 
erally more efficient. The teacher is the child’s 
Other Mother. In a pure state of nature, the 
child would need no other teacher than its 
mother, but the economic demands upon the 
poor and the social demands upon the rich, 
make a third party indispensable. In the 
average home, there is a woeful lack of love— 
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everybody is so busy! So the child is sentto THE PHI- 
school, and the Other Mother gives her mother- [ISTINE 
love, her patience and her tact to bring about 
a pleasurable animation—a condition that the 
average parent cannot evolve, and without 
which mental and spiritual growth is impos- 
sible ## 

The school teacher is considered a sort of poor 
relation—a parasite—an anomaly—a kind of 
hornless cow among horned cattle. She has 
enough to live on, but neither time nor money 
enough for Conspicuous Waste, so she is 
doomed to yammer without the pale. Her only 
hope lies in a free society, which does not make 
Conspicuous Waste the badge and sesame of 
Respectability. 

To a great degree, the office of priest has swung 
back to its original position of servant. Protes- 
tantism has proved to us the uselessness of a 
priesthood; but the instinct to conserve the 
archaic finds refuge in a fiction, and we still 
have the priest as head of a Social Club, which 
we call a ‘“‘Church.”” The man’s honors, how- 
ever, are gone and he is scarcely more respect- 
able than a school teacher. His curses and 
blessings are alike futile, and men everywhere 
regard his office as rudimentary—a sort of 
theological appenda vermiformis. 

The Social Club he represents is a form of Con- 
spicuous Waste, and this is why we keep him 
—in order that we may be regarded as Re- 
spectable. 

At first, the only men educated were those in- 
tended for the priesthood — education for any 
other purpose of life was preposterous. So we 
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THE PHI- still cling to the priestly idea of education—the 
LISTINE dead languages, for instance, and attempt to 





attach to education a sort of mystery and halo. 
All educated men are supposed to be exempt 
from useful labor. That common folks should 
be educated is a trifle strange to us even yet. 
A few years ago, in America, the only educated 
men in each community were the ministers, 
and in many Irish villages, to-day, the only 
man who can read and write is the priest. We 
can thus easily see, how, as a class, the priests 
have opposed education—they fear competition 
—it curtails their power. 

But a gradually growing complexity of society 
compelled the priests to specialize. The pro- 
fessions of lawyer, doctor, teacher and account- 
ant are all variants of the priestly office, and 
all, to a great degree, still conserve the archaic 
traditions. The distinguishing feature of each 
is that it exempts its members from manual 
labor. All indulge to the extent of their ability 
in Conspicuous Waste, in order to advertise 
the fact that they do not work, that is to say, 
that they are not slaves. Doctors, lawyers, 
priests and preachers—for a protestant preacher 
is an attenuated priest—dress in a way tha: 
advertises.the fact, wherever they go, that they 
do not work with their hands. Their attire is of 
a kind that really forbids manual labor and 
makes it impossible for them to do a useful 
thing. So we have the high collar, the smoothly 
ironed chimney-pot hat, the patent leather 
shoes, the spotless shirt bosom, and cuffs that 
tell to all that the wearer does not dig in the 
ditch # # 
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But a few years ago, men of the Superior Class THE PHI- 


proved their exemption from manual labor by LISTINE 


wearing ruffles that came over the hands, ren- 
dering them practically useless. They wore 
dainty slippers with polished silver buckles or 
bows, white silk stockings, much dainty and 
delicate finery, lingerie, which only ladies of 
high degree are supposed to secrete upon their 
persons. Corsets were first worn by men, and 
these corsets forbade any useful bodily effort. 
To a great degree, thru a more curious substi- 
tution, these refinements have been delegated 
to women. Just as the priest derives his power 
from the warrior—and, in fact, is a vicarious 
soldier, and as the doctor and lawyer and 
teacher are vicarious priests, so have men del- 
egated to women the task of Conspicuous 
Waste. 

The man supplies the materials—she does the 
rest ## 

We now know a man’s financial standing by 
the way his wife dresses. His wife is his walk- 
ing rating in R. G. Dun & Co.’s register. The 
diamond is the highest form of concentrated 
wealth, so many men take great pride in sup- 
plying their wives with these ornaments for 
Conspicuous Display. These things lend to him 
an honor and eclat among other men. “Just 
look! There goes Jones’ wife!”’ 

This is a great gratification to Jones. He works 
and toils and slaves with his head and wit— 
not hands—so as to buy seal-skin sacques, 
jewels, silks, laces, and princely carriages anda 
palace with many servants—all for his wife and 
daughters. It is a Vicarious Waste and it serves 
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THE PHI.- the purpose—it advertises the prowess of Jones. 


LISTINE His house is a palace—it is conspicuous—it 





occupies a block, has verandas, porticos, cu- 
polas and an observatory. It surpasses all 
other houses in the vicinity. Inside, it is filled 
with curious furniture, statuary from Italy, 
paintings from France, bric-a-brac from Japan, 
books from England. These costly and curious 
things compete with each other for our at- 
tention. They are thrust at us from tables, 
stands, pedestals, shelves, walls, what-nots, 
mantels, and niches—all asking for our applause 
and approbation, also our envy. 

All tell of the power and potency of Jones. 
The process of having his slaves make things 
was too slow—the age is rapid—Jones, by hook 
or by crook, secures the labor of many men and 
women and also children. He has mills in 
various places—he draws tribute from a thou- 
sand sources. His income is greater than ever 
Polynesian Chief imagined or Mogul guessed; 
but what boots it if the world knows it not? 
qd Jones cannot ride in a palanquin or in a car- 
riage with riders, nor sit on a divan, fanned by 
slaves. His success in holding what he has 
gotten demands eternal vigilance, and so to 
wife and daughter, he delegates the Conspicu- 
ous Waste, yet retains the honors for himself. 
qd The woman is still man’s servant, still his 
slave—he is using her for his own ends and 
purposes. Society demands that in order that 
Jones may be Respectable, he must uphold the 
priestly class—the church—and as he is, too 
busy to attend to the matter personally, he 
delegates it to his wife. 
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Then we have another curious thing: Jones is THE PHI- 


so immersed in business that he is neglecting LISTINE 


his own mental estate—he realizes this, and his 
wife feels it. Should he become wholly illiterate, 
he would lose caste and cease to be respect- 
able, so he further delegates to the women of 
his household the task of reading books and 
getting an education. They have Leisure— 
Jones supplies it—and so they join Reading 
Clubs, or go to College and do, by vicarious 
means, what Jones would do if he had the 
mind and the time. 

But it is all for the family, just as the women 
toiled in barbaric times. The family name is 
upheld—they are Respectable. 

That most women take very kindly to this 
business of Conspicuous Waste there is no 
doubt ; and woman’s aptitude for the part leads 
one almost to assume that she, herself, first 
suggested this division of labor. 





S the priestly office has many 
specialized functions, so has that 
of the soldier. Government officials 
and professional politicians are Vi- 
carious Soldiers. A politician is a 
civilized savage. A few years ago, 
he would have swooped down and seized the 
thing. Now the Opposition of Forces forbids 
and he has to do by legal means what the sav- 
age chief did by violence. 

His business is to convince, wheedle and ca- 
jole the people into voting for him. That in 
many instances he thinks he is sincere, there 
is no doubt; but the fact remains that the 
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‘ward boss” or the ‘district boss” is a man 
who studies the penal code closely, so as to 
keep out of jail. He is a bashibazouk posing as 
the people’s friend. His motto is, ‘‘ To the Vic- 
tors belong the Spoils,’”” which he may announce 
as did Andrew Jackson, or deny as did R. B. 
Hayes—the fact remains the same. 

As the first practical and useful work was done 
by women, outside of killing things, the soldier 
lived on the labor of women. So the priest and 
all those who make up the Superior Class are 
still supported by the industrial community. At 
the last, everything comes out of the ground 
and somebody has to dig for it. 

This Superior Class lives by acquisition, rather 
than by production. The propensity to annex 
is strong in the Soldier Class, the predaceous 
instinct never relaxes, and exemption from 
manual! labor is still the certificate of character. 
¢ But the politician is not really respectable 
until he is able to have his family indulge in 
Conspicuous Waste. Read the dispatches from 
Washington and you will be confused to know 
whether the men or women are the most im- 
portant. Usually there is one column of the 
doings of Congress, and two columns concern- 
ing receptions, fetes, soirees, dinners and teas, 
with all the data relating to gowns, brooches, 
bays and cross-matches. By the side of the 
great man is a picture of his wife—seldom his 
intellectual mate—but the one who advertises 
his status by her Conspicuous Waste. 

The doings of the President’s wife and daugh- 
ter are cabled to the ends of the earth; their 
comings and goings, with minutiz as to their 
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attire, and all that relates to cards, curds, and 
custards are spread before us each morning at 
breakfast. And when the First Lady of the Land 
fainted and fell prostrate thru an excess of 
Social Duties, we telegraphed condolences, and 
nobody smiled excepting a mulatto in Tuske- 
gee 

Politically, we live in the Age of Snobbery. 
That is to say, the social period of imitation 
and uncertainty. Socially the city of Washing- 
ton is imitating the Old World nobility and 
out-heroding Herod. Washington Society is 
clutching for Respectability thru Strenuous, 
Conspicuous Waste of time and material. And 
that it is succeeding in its complete devotion 
to futility, none can deny. 

eEEESILIE objection can be made that 
(a Washington Society is only a small 
number, and if they alone form the 
} Superior Class, are really not worth 
mj considering. The point is worth 
ig} considering. Washington Society is 
a grade below Biltmore, partaking of strenuos- 
ity and uncertainty: Washington Society is not 
quite sure that it is respectable, while Biltmore & 
Shelburne never doubt. These people, it is true, 
are of not much consequence, excepting to 
themselves, and are mentioned merely as an 
extreme type. They are like a picture painted 
with a broom, very much in evidence. 

The fact is that every city, town and village 
has its self-appointed Superior Class, and this 
class gets its tone and takes its fashions from 
the extreme types just mentioned. 
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That these people in the smaller towns actually 


LISTINE do work with their hands, and help carry the 


burdens of the world, is true, yet on Sundays 
and other holidays they delight in parading 
themselves in a dress which seems to adyertise 
that they do not work. Their raiment, when 
they can afford it, is the dress of those who 
habitually indulge in Conspicuous Waste. And 
almost without exception they look forward to 
a time when they will not have to work, And 
those who do have to work unremittingly here, 
are offered an equivalent thru a promise of a 
mansion in the skies. 

No heaven has yet been pictured excepting as 
a place of idleness and Conspicuous Waste. 
q@ Your country merchant, if he prospers, 
straightway advertises his prosperity in Con- 
spicuous Waste. He builds a house five times 
as big as he needs. One might at first suppose 
that the size of a house would give the beholder 
some idea of the number of people who live in 
it, and this is true : excepting that small families 
live in big houses and big families in small 
houses. Indeed, the number in any given family 
is usually in inverse ratio to the size of the 
house. If prosperity smiles, the wife has two 
servants, and the daughter ceases to work, in 
order to advertise the father’s prosperity. The 
mother will tell you her servant-girl woes, and 
of all she suffers, but what can she do? She 
was far happier when they lived in a cottage 
and she did her work, but now there are all 
these things to care for, and the Social Duties 
besides. Yet she is very happy in her misery. 
They are respectable and must advertise the 
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Chicago, Galesburg, and Des Moines, Iowa, as 
the case may be. 

And this fashion is always with a design of 
Conspicuous Waste. 

Thus the starched shirt, high stiff collar and 
white cuffs come straight from men who did no 
work, and dressed so they could not. 

Formerly the “biled shirt’’ was worn only by 
preachers, doctors and lawyers—it was the 
badge of exemption from manual labor. But 
now every farm-hand on Sunday will get into 
this uncouth and uncomfortable apparel and go 
to church. 

He endures the discomfort and he goes to 
church because these things lend him eclat— 
he is respectable. 

In truth, in rural communities this is the test, 
‘Does he go to church?’’ If he does not, he is 
not respectable. And if he goes to church, he 
must dress like the others. So his clothes take 
on the priestly touch ; for the collar, cuffs and 
shirt bosom all trace a direct pedigree to the 
vestments of the priest, who wore his robes to 
prove to everybody that he was different, set 
apart, peculiar, and had no place in the plain 
industrial life of the community. 

Woman’s dress reveals more than man’s in the 
reaching out for Conspicuous Waste. The 
bracelets on her wrists, and the gold chain 
about her neck, go back to the time when these 
things had a positive use. The chain at her 
neck became gold instead of iron, when she be- 
came the pride & pet of her owner. So jewels now 
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advertise that the woman is favored by a man. 


LISTINE The fashionable woman’s hat, skirt, corset and 


shoes advertise her inability for useful effort. 
Rawlins says that in Abyssinia free women 
wore trousers while slave women were com- 
pelled to wear a skirt. The skirt means servility 
—it hampers the wearer at every step, and if the 
dress be really fashionable, the owner has to lift 
the skirt in her hands; while in the courts of 
Europe boys and girls are set apart to follow 
and carry this cumbersome train. 

And as for the woman’s hats and bonnets, they 
no longer pretend to be for protection or service 
—the head-gear is purely for display. And the 
bonnet that is a “‘ dream of loveliness ’’ to-day 
is considered a “ fright” to-morrow. For Con- 
spicuous Waste demands that you shall dis- 
card things before they are worn out, hence the 
changes in fashion. 

Corsets unfit the wearer for useful effort, and 
were used first to bring about a becoming deli- 
cacy and deformity. 

The French heel is not really French but 
Parisian, and advertises that the wearer is not 
a peasant who carries burdens on her head. To 
carry a burden you must have your foot squarely 
on the ground, but to even walk at all with a 
French heel is a difficult performance. A case 
in point may not be out of place: A woman 
came up from New York to visit the Roycroft 
Shop. She wore very high French heels, and 
got along all right on the sidewalk or on the 
floor. But once she started to take a short cut 
across the lawn. There had been a rain the 
night before and while the sod looked smooth 
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and pretty, it was very soft, so our good 
woman’s heels went right down into the ground. 
I watched the lady from a safe distance and 
noticed her flounder. I have always been some- 
what interested in dynamics and I feared she 
would fall forward, and as she weighed a hun- 
dred and seventy, there might bea “ silver fork 
fracture.”’ She did fall, but she did not fall 
forward as I had expected. She fell backward and 
made her impress on the turf. She lost her cen- 
ter of gravity, and so did everybody who saw 
the operation. She was absolutely powerless to 
recover herself, and it took the combined efforts 
of Ali Baba and Deacon Buffum to carry her to 
a place of safety. 

I mention this seemingly irrelevant incident to 
prove the effectiveness of a form of dress that 
was designed to reveal the disability of the 
wearer. The woman did not work and could not 
—in those clothes. 

This woman also wore the long skirt and the 
straight front corset, which further advertised 
her unfitness. Can one imagine a mother wear- 
ing such garments ? Motherhood, and the signs 
of motherhood, are sacred to all good men, but 
here was a woman wearing garments that ex- 
aggerated her hips and bust, proved an alibi 
for other parts of her anatomy, and shoes that 
rendered her an easy prey for any predaceous 
Roman in search of female Sabines! Yet, she 
was a worthy wife and mother, and her attire 
was only a histrionic make-believe. 

But Conspicuous Waste having completed the 
circle, comes back, and we find the extreme type 
of fashion’s devotee, dressing and acting with 
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a most becoming modesty. Thus we have the 


LISTINE well-bred golf girl who wears a thick soled, 





flat-heeled shoe, who discards corsets and the 
long skirt, and can ride across saddle like a 
man. In this type of Wadsworthi we get a gen- 
tleness of voice and behavior in both men and 
women that is very pleasing. Some of these 
women work at trades—book-binding or wood- 
carving. The men pose as stock raisers or 
farmers, or write books. And for a time the 
prophet of the Better Day thinks the cycle is 
complete and we have come back to simplicity. 
qd But alas! be not deceived—it is all a make- 
believe, a mere refinement of Conspicuous 
Waste, just to catch the admiration of the more 
subtle and refined. They have cut the vulgar 
peoples out of their lives absolutely ; they take 
no note of them; they eliminate the doer and 
the worker ; they eradicate the promoter and the 
man of enterprise, and they live in an zsthetic 
heaven, four times removed from the man of 
prowess and power, but still cling to the hon- 
orific rewards that are due to Conspicuous 
Waste and exemption from the world of useful 
effort. It is the same old ideal of warrior and 
priest—the simplicity is a costly pretense, and 
many servants are required to carry it out. 
And if we are subtle enough to appreciate it, 
we bend the knee and bow before the extreme 
type of Zsthetic Futility. It is Smugness and 
Self-Complacency polished and refined until 
it looks like genuine merit. It is similar to that 
peculiar type of the demi-monde in Philadelphia 
that passes for Quakers, and sometimes deceives 
even members of the Clover Club. 
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T will be seen from what has gone 
before that the standard of respect- 
ability is fixed by the soldier & priest. 
These, with their satellites, form 
aa) the self-appointed Superior Class. 
oe) C The distinguishing features, or 
badge, of the Superior Class are: 1. Conspicu- 
ous Waste of time, money and materials; 2. Ab- 
stention from all necessary or useful industry. 
¢ To work with your hands, or wear the garb of 
a working person, would be to forfeit one’s 
good name. It would mean abandonment of the 
position of power, an admission before the 
world that you are only commonplace. 

So to differentiate themselves from the herd, 
the members of this Superior Class have al- 
ways worn a peculiar and distinctive garb. In- 
deed, Herbert Spencer seems to think that the 
primal use of dress is not for warmth or pro- 
tection, but to reveal the social status. Carlyle, 
it will be remembered, works out the idea at 
length in his “Sartor Resartus.’’ One specially 
grim fact he states, and that is that a naked 
House of Lords would inspire no awe. 
Masters require their servants to wear a livery. 
In Athens, in the time of Pericles, only free 
men were allowed to wear sleeves. In England, 
the butler, being nearest the master, is allowed 
to dress somewhat like him, or like a priest—in 
fact, he presides; but boots, coachman, and 
lackey grade off into distinct types. You see 
the servant and you know at once his grade, 
and you treat him accordingly. Moreover, you 
know to what family he belongs, for each house 
has its color or stripe. You can always tell the 
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German soldier from the French by his uniform, 
so do you recognize the livery, and say the man 
is a Percy, a De Lancy, a Keene, a Foxhall, a 
Bradley-Martin, as the case may be. The man 
is marked, his grade revealed by his dress, just 
as are officers in the army. In penitentiaries, 
the same idea holds. The prison has its uniform 
and a man in the stripes of Sing Sing could 
not go far without being challenged. Once, in 
my callow days, I accepted a wager that I could 
wear a prison suit and walk from Buffalo to 
Cleveland without serious molestation. It took 
me over four days to get thirty miles, I was ar- 
rested nine times, and at Dunkirk I came near 
being mobbed by a Sunday School picnic, 
and was compelled to discard my uniform for 
citizen’s clothes. Yet I was a free man and in- 
nocent of crime, and there was no law defining 
what I should wear, so long as it was male 
attire # # 

But there are unwritten laws, and to a great 
degree society dictates what its members shall 
wear, just as in feudal times, and much the 
same to-day the master dictates to his servants 
what their clothing shall be. 

And the master himself is caught in the mesh 
that he has woven, and this soulless something 
we call Society dictates to him what he shall 
do and what not. There are limits beyond which 
he cannot go. So the men who make fashions 
are caught and held captive by them, just as 
children who play ghost get badly frightened 
themselves. 

And one of the fixed canons for the man of 
the Superior Class and all of his family, is that 
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they shall do no useful work. Plain folks are 
only forbidden to work on Sunday, but this man 
cannot work any day, on pain of social damna- 
tion # # 

And another canon is that he shall live in a 
certain locality, or lose caste. 

If his family do not comply, they forfeit all 
claim to respectability. 

A man may carry a bag of golf-clubs on the 
public street, but he dare not be seen witha 
hoe and pickax. 

He may tote a violin case, but he dare not touch 
a coal-scuttle in public. 

A woman of the Superior Class may attend to 
flowers, but she must not work in the vegetable 
garden. 

The thing that has directly to do with the 
maintenance of life is bad form, crude, rude, 
vulgar and forbidden. 

But curiously enough the law of Vicarious Do- 
ing comes in and women of the Superior Class 
may make garments for the heathen, when they 
would be disgraced if they made clothing for 
themselves or their own family. 

The human mind delights in make-believe, 
thus showing our arrested development. We 
like to make ourselves believe we are useful 
when all the time we know we are not. We like 
to think we are sacrificing ourselves and being 
martyred when all the time we know we are 
having a good time and doing the thing be- 
cause we want to. Often we are happiest when 
most miserable. 

Thus we have these quasi-charitable and 
pseudo-religious societies that ‘‘ work for hu- 
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manity,’’—the folks who go a-slumming, who 
form college settlements, and clubs that seek 
to educate people who work with their hands 
into the punctilio and mode of life, habit and 
thought of those who don’t. 

That these efforts to benefit are largely futile, 
is nothing against them to those who indulge 
in them, because to them futility is a virtue— 
to do positive good is a disgrace. These people 
chase the innocent aniseed bag—a Vicarious 
Fox—as a business ; so make-believe and pre- 
tense enter into their religion and their chari- 
ties, no less than in their pastimes. The fabric 
of their lives is largely play-acting. 

It would be unjust to call them hypocritical and 
insincere. They are sincere in their insincerity, 
and their rag dolls are to them real babies. This 
habit of self-deception permeates the Superior 
Class and makes their evolution a very slow 
and tedious process. 

Education, until yesterday, was of two kinds— 
priestly and military. Roughly speaking, Har- 
vard represents the one, West Point the other. 
Harvard has departments of Law, Medicine, 
Theology and the Classics—all non-productive, 
and largely make-believe. 

The simple fact that the education in Law, 
Medicine and Theology of twenty-five years 
ago is now regarded as inept, puerile and in- 
consequent, shows the make-believe in the 
pedagogics and science of the past. 

As for the study of the Classics, its chief charm 
lay in its futility—in the fact that it unfitted a 
man for practical life. To speak a dead lan- 
guage was a meritorious separation from life 
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Education in the science of war, which is the 
science of inflicting death and carrying desola- 
tion, is still considered an honorable acquire- 
ment. So everywhere we have Military Schools 
where the martial spirit is instilled and en- 
couraged, and where patriotism—the detestation 
of other countries—is inculcated. 

That these schools do good, there is no doubt, 
but they minister largely to this habit of self- 
deception so common in the Superior Class. 
The people who patronize these academies 
joyously believe they are fitting their boys to 
protect the toilers. Anyway, they unfit the boy 
for becoming a toiler. 

Thus we hark back to the savage idea, which 
was that the best men should be set apart to 
protect the tribe. 

‘‘In England,” Gladstone once said, “‘ there are 
only two honorable walks open to young men, 
the Army and the Church.”’ It is still the War- 
rior and the Priest, guised and glossed by a 
complacent make-believe, carried out and re- 
fined by higher personal potencies. 

Visit Old Point Comfort, Saratoga, Newport 
and Point of Pines and you will see the premium 
paid to ineptness and futility. 

The inability and the disinclination to partake 
in useful effort is considered a virtue in that it 
proves the prowess of the person—his power to 
make others do for him. This was surely so in 
the beginning—the Roman soldiers who stole 
women made them work, and later when they 
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stole men they made them do things, too. We 
are told that the pyramids of Egypt were built 
by slaves ; we know that it was wisely directed 
slave labor that made Athens great; that it was 
slave labor that evolved Venice. 

So power and prowess really have a certain 
virtue. Those old time warriors were just what 
they pretended to be. 

And that brings us up to another phase, Meri- 
torious Substitution, or Salvation thru a Vicar- 
ious Pecuniary Atonement. 

The Superior Class at Newport, Saratoga and 
Asheville have no power and reveal no prowess, 
but they take to themselves the credit of 
prowess and parade their ability in killing time 
and following the aniseed trail, poetically 
speaking. The men of power who exploited 
labor or monopolized good things thru force of 
arms or force of cunning and intellect, were the 
ancestors of these men. And by a strange para- 
dox these descendants of men of power scorn 
a genuine, living man of power, and take to 
themselves credit on being one or two removes 
from a sure-enough person of prowess. 

If Captain Kidd were alive to-day, he would 
not be considered Respectable, altho no doub: 
he was in the circle in which he moved. But I 
am told there are lineal descendants of Captain 
Kidd who are very proud of the name. 

So we have many descendants of Captain John 
Smith who was no less an outlaw. There are 
well authenticated pedigrees of persons tracing 
a line direct to Pocahontas, and these take 
much pride in saying they trace to a genuine 
American. But if Pocohontas were alive to-day 
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they would hardly have the old lady in their 
homes and call her Gran’ma. 

It is somewhat like Anton Seidl who claimed 
to be a natural son of Franz Liszt. When asked 
as to the truth of this claim, Phillip Hale 
yawned and said, ‘‘Oh, but it is no mark of 
distinction—there are so many claiming the 
honor, you know!” 

Liszt is dead and removed from us by both time 
and distance, but by a curious metamorphosis 
we evolve a bar sinister into a virtue, and mul- 
tiply honors by the square of the distance. 
Almost anybody traces back to William the 
Conqueror, and that he was a Natural Son of 
Nobody makes no difference. 

Thus we have Societies of gentlewomen whose 
sole badge of distinction lies in that they had 
certain ancestors who fought in a certain war. 
No inquiry is made into this man’s character 
or as to why he fought. So we have had the 
curious spectacle of a woman at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, knocking for admittance to this 
Society and on proving that she had two an- 
cestors who were with Washington at York- 
town, was duly admitted with appropriate rites 
and ceremonies. It has since transpired that 
her ancestors were Hessians, but the woman 
refuses to abdicate. 

This story really has little to do with the argu- 
ment, but the truth may be stated that this 
descendant of the Hessians had just as much 
to do with the Revolutionary War as the some- 
what unreasonable women who now shrilly 
demand her resignation. 

Just how Respectability may be rightly claimed 
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by people who have done nothing, because they 
had ancestors who did, will be shown later, and 
t the same time will be revealed why men 
pride themselves on being different from their 
ancestors, in whom they take much pride. 
This idea of Respectability thru Vicarious 
Virtue is a most interesting subject for the 
psychologist, involving as it does the pretty 
make-believe of a histrionic benefit, where we 
play to the gallery of our own self-esteem. 





~erersiiiE idea of Respectability is a 
= iB phentacmageria contrived and cre- 


q@ The desire is not to be, but to 
seem. The intent of life is to make 
=f) an impression upon other people, 
and this, and this alone, is the controlling im- 
pulse in what is called Good Society. 
And so to a great degree we are all play-actors, 
and make-believe runs thru the entire fabric of 
our lives. To the man who can get off at a little 
distance, so as to get the perspective, the whole 
thing is a comedy. But not wholly a comedy of 
errors, for it is all evolution—slow, perhaps, 
but necessary and very sure. 
‘‘ That churches and institutions exist is proof 
that they are needed, for everything is its own 
excuse for being,” said John Ruskin. However, 
things do exist after the use for which they 
were created has passed. And then they may 
become a nesting place for disease. And the 
Superior Class—the class that sets the standard 
of Respectability—is the class that clings to 
the dead and outworn. It resists all thought of 
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change and improvement, and fights progress THE PHI- 


and with a bitterness that shows no relenting. LISTINE 
nen Do away with Ancestor Worship in China, and 
nelr convert the Musselman to the truth that if he 
prays to the South it will be just as effective 
ous as toward the East, and your task will be no 
the greater than to show some men that the fact of 
tty Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s partaking of the 
we communion in Trinity Church is a matter of 
really no importance to anybody. 
é Such trivial things as the privilege of a man to 
5 a marry his deceased wife’s sister has set the 
-Te- world by the ears. And suggestions to do away 
ols. with the death penalty, to introduce the single 
t to tax, to bring about arbitration in place of war, 
ake have all been hotly denounced and their promul- 
ple, gators vilified. Suggest social changes such as 
im- these named and you will hear talk about “the 
dissolution of society,’’ ‘‘a reign of terror,” 
ors, “pulling out the keystone of society,” “de- 
c of struction of the hearthstone,’’ ‘“‘a return to 
ttle savagery,”’ etc. 
ole Yet changes occur and the morning stars still 
y of sing together. Within twenty-five years sensi- 
ips, ble men have abandoned the idea of hell, and 
a personal devil is now even in orthodox 
roof churches only a joke. ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil 
wn the child,” was once a great and vital truth, 
ver, but now we spare the rod to save the child. 
hey é Love, patience and kindness answer the pur- 
hay pose much better than the rod. Capital punish- 
the ment has been done away with in some states 
ard and will ere long in all ; the dark cell has every- 
} to where been abolished, and the time will surely 
t of come when jails and penitentiaries will have to 
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go as well. We doubt the wisdom of men turn- 
ing themselves into a section of the Day of 


Judgment in order to punish other men, and to 


kill the murderer we find neither brings his 
victim to life, nor does it prevent other crime. 
q The best lawyers now are business men, who 
keep people out of trouble instead of getting 
them in. The best doctors no longer treat 
symptoms—giving you something to cure your 
headache and settle your stomach—they seek 
the cause and tell you the truth. The preachers 
are everywhere acknowledging they do not 
know anything about another world—they are 
preaching social salvation here and now. 

The world is growing better, and that a good 
many people behold the chimera of Respect- 
ability thru Conspicuous Waste, and refuse to 
conform their lives to it, is very hopeful. Con- 
spicuous Waste and Conspicuous Leisure do 
not bring health, happiness, long life nor con- 
tent # # 

Once we thought work was a curse; then it 
came to us that it was a necessary evil; and 
yesterday the truth dawned upon us that it is 
a blessed privilege. That the many are still 
blind to truth may be a fact, but the light is 
growing in the East. 

There is more joy in useful effort than the 
painstaking avoidance of it; it is better to tell 
the truth than a lie; and the plain reality is 
better than pretense and make-believe. 

We want to do what is best for ourselves, and 
we have discovered that what is best for our- 
selves is best for others. 

Creeping into the lives of men everywhere is 
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the thought that co-operation is better than THE PHI- 


a competition—we need each other. And by giv- LISTINE 
oo ing much we will receive much. 
his Weare reaching Enlightened Self-Interest. And 
me. so there is a strong setting of the social tide 
who toward Useful Effort instead of Conspicuous 
ing Waste # # ' 
sent Everywhere the schools and colleges are getting 
oar into line—doing things, and not merely talking 
ors about things. The education de luxe—the edu- 
ners cation for show—will soon be consigned to 
ant limbo. Already we say, ‘‘ That man is the best 
are educated who is the most useful,” and the 
true test of education will be in its possessor’s 
eed ability to serve. 
—_, And the day will surely come when the only man 
6 to who is not Respectable will be the man who 


consumes but does not produce. Disgrace will 
: eo consist in living a life of Conspicuous Waste, 
and the greatest man among us will be the one 


on- 
who confers most benefits. 
= The light is dawning in the East. 
ound We are living in eternity now, just as much as 
it is we ever shall. God is right here now, and we 
still are as near him now as we shall ever be. He 
be ip never started this world a-going and went away 
and left it—He is with us yet. There is no devil 
the but fear, and nobody and nothing can harm 
tell you but yourself. We should remember the 
y is week-day to keep it holy, live one day at a time, 
. doing our work the best we can. There is no 
and more sacred place than that where a man is 
sate doing good and useful work, and there is no 
higher wisdom than to lose yourself in useful 
= te industry, and be kind—and be kind. 
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If you suffer, thank God! It is proof 
you are alive. 
aaa 


Smudge, Smut, Smith & Smoot 


HE facts in the case are about like 
a| this: @ One Reed Smoot was legal- 
ly elected as a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Utah. 
He was duly admitted to a seat in 
ame} the Senate, and entered upon his 
senatorial duties. 
After he had so entered upon his duties as Sen- 
ator, various parties, in various parts of these 
United States, began to ask for signatures to 
petitions praying that Senator Smoot be re- 
moved on account of his being an unfit person 
for the position. 
These petitions were circulated, in the main, 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Epworth League, the Baptist Union ; and thou- 
sands of clergymen of all denominations, in- 
cluding Catholics, united in their appeal that 
Smoot should be unseated. 
The petitions were not all alike, for some of the 
supplicators demanded that statehood should be 
taken away from the State of Utah—thatis, Utah 
should be debarred and thrust out of the Union. 
q On December 16th, 1903, at Detroit, Bishop 
Crafts, of the M. E. Church, before the Detroit 
Ministers’ Association, offered a resolution that 
Utah should be deprived of statehood. The res- 
olution passed without a dissenting voice, and 
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a copy was duly forwarded to Hon. William 
Alden Smith, a Representative in Congress, 
with a request that he prepare a bill carrying 
out the idea, and introduce it before his honor- 
able body. 

Mr. Smith took time to consider and then re- 
plied as follows: 


However desirable it{may be to put Utah out of the 
Union on account of certain sexual irregularities there 
practiced by certain gentlemen with billy-goat whiskers, 
yet I have to report to you that it is impossible on ac- 
count of a ruling once made by Chief Justice Chase, 
worded as follows: ‘The United States of America is a 
union of states, indivisible, undividable, and perpetual.” 
Moreover you may recall that President Lincoln carried 
on a war to prevent certain states from peacefully seced- 
ing, and this being so, we cannot now compel a state to 
secede. Beside that, even if it were possible to put Utah 
out of the Union on account of the questionable lives of 
some of her citizens, it would be a most dangerous pre- 
cedent to establish, since I am told, there are men in De- 
troit who live shady lives, and whose practices are 
slightly lavender. If Utah were put out of the Union, why 
not put Michigan out on account of her double quota of 
fools, and amputate Indiana on account of the rogues 
who roost on the banks of the Wabash? And then is Chi- 
cago desirable ? Why not cut it out? And how about the 
Rev. What-’s-his-Name of Ohio; and all those people 
Parkhurst tells us of in New York! The real fact is that 
if you put out of the Union all of the States where there 
are bad men, we would only have Massachusetts and 
Connecticut left. And, in confidence, I know one Repre- 
sentative from Connecticut who is not all that he should 
be. [agree with you that Smoot should be smit, but re- 
gretfully return your resolution, and have the honor to 
be, Your obedient servant, 
Wm. ALDEN SMITH. 


A Detroit clergyman now advises me that the 
Hon. William Alden Smith also said, ‘‘ This 
investigation of character is a bad thing—I am 
opposed to all such dangerous precedents.”’ 
Then my correspondent hints that the caution 
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of Mr. Smith was actuated by a wholesome 
prudence for his own safety. But I believe that 
there is nothing in this indelicate aspersion. 
Mr. Smith is a man of high resolves—coid, 
lofty, impeccable. Let calumny loose her poi- 
soned shafts—they will but break in splinters 
*gainst his stern bosom. Smith stands like the 
Goddess of Liberty, with one foot firmly planted 
on the earth, the other pointing to the stars. 
William Alden Smith is all right, or fairly so. 
q Senator Spooner is credited with this: ‘‘ To 
investigate Smoot was not a crime—it was 
worse, it was a blunder.” 

The moving finger writes and having writ, 
moves on, nor all your tears shall blot a word 
of it. We now reach the pathetic part of this 
passage in United States History. 

The United States Senate, not as cautious as 
the Hon. William Alden Smith, swept off its 
feet by the petitions and clamor of the W. C. 
T. U., passed a resolution that the private life 
of Reed Smoot should be investigated, and a 
Committee of five Senators was appointed to 
do the investigating. 

But unfortunately when the investigation be- 
gan there was not ascintilla of proof forthcom 
ing that Reed Smoot was, or ever had been, 
guilty of anything illegal, irregular or improper. 
So instead of investigating Smoot, for the Com- 
mittee had to investigate somebody, it investi- 
gated some of the men who were closest to 
Smoot in a social, business and religious way. 
qd One of these men by the name of Smith, but 
no kinsman of William Alden, was on the wit- 
ness-stand for three weeks. He was questioned 
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Questions of the most intimate and delicate 
nature were fired at him, hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week. How he got his 
money, what he did with it, where he slept, 
where he spent his evenings, was he married 
or single, and how did he like it, who went with 
him to St. Louis, New York, Chicago and 
Washington, and what was the relationship 
between them! Then he had to give reasons 
for his religious faith, go into the minutia of it, 
and defend it against those who smiled at his 
argument in derision. And in this modern and 
most peculiar inquisition, two of the question- 
ers seemed totally innocent and ignorant of the 
fact that every religion is preposterous and 
ridiculous to those who do not believe in it. 
qd The investigation of Smoot had shifted to 
strange ground—it was an investigation of his 
neighbors and the church to which he belonged 
—an investigation of the neighbors of neigh- 
bors and folks who lived in Utah, or never lived 
in Utah, of Mormons, Baptists, Presbyterians 
and Catholics, bum lawyers from Tennessee, 
and of the people who passed thru Salt Lake 
and looked out of the car windows. 

Suddenly a chill swept over the august body 
of the United States Senate—the dignified body 
had goose-flesh! A rumor was rife that a cer- 
tain Senator, who was a Catholic, was to be 
investigated, and clergymen, curates and bish- 
ops were to be subpcened and placed upon the 
witness-stand. Even the one lonely American 
cardinal was to be put under oath. Dozens of 
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THE PHI- Catholic priests were to be placed in the sweat- 
LISTINE ox, witnesses were to tell their tales of how 

and when and where, with details as to times 
and places. 
Here, you, please open the window! 
But worse and worse, certain citizens of Utah 
had raised a sum of sixty-five thousand dollars 
and placed this money in the hands of the Pink- 
erton Detective Agency, and for five months 
the sleuths had followed twenty-seven United 
States Senators by night and day, and made 
minute records of all their doings and actions. 
If the United States Senate can investigate one 
of its members and all of his neighbors, it can- 
not refuse to allow oneof its members to inves- 
tigate other members. 
God help us—did you hear me? Open that 
window, I say! 
What if they should lift the roofs off of the 
houses in Washington and look in? 
Chills of fear, fevers of dread, cold feet, clammy 
hands, bad breath! Eloquent tongues, coated 
like the bottom of a parrot’s cage, cried, ‘‘ Stop 
that Smoot investigation! They will be taking 
the cover off the Chamber of Commerce next!”’ 
qd Pick the recreants and rogues in any denon:- 
ination from Catholic to Universalist and you 
ean prove the thing rotten. God help us! 
Should you successfully demand the secrets of 
the Endowment House, you can also command 
that the secrets of the confessional be printed 
in the ‘‘ Congressional Record.”’ If what is done 
in executive session by the apostles of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints be public property, then no 
meeting of a Railroad Board is safe. 
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Air—more air—or drink, give us a drink! 
And what will become of the Masons when 
Hiram A. Biff is summoned to give the secrets 
of their lodges, where they have sworn not to 
write, print, paint, stamp, stain, cut, carve, 
mark, nor engrave the secrets aforesaid on 
anything high or low, great or small, movable 
or immovable, capable of receiving the slight- 
est impression whatsoever, binding themselves 
under no less a penalty than having their 
bodies severed in twain, their bowels taken 
thence & scattered to the four winds of heaven 
that no vestige may remain of so foul a wretch 
as they who betray the secrets of the onery ory 
ickery Ann, filosy folisy Nicholas John—queery, 
quavy, stinkem, stankem, stilo, buck: one, two, 
three, loot, scoot—out goes Smoot! 

Rats and mice, rodents and microbes !—and 
twenty-one men in the Senate who have taken 
oaths in fool societies now seriously investi- 
gating a fool church that has a fool secret so- 
ciety annex—mice and microbes, heigh-ho! 
and a dead man’s chest! 

The Smooters stand ready to show that there 
were more varietists in Congress, pro rata, than 
there were polygamists in the Mormon church: 
also that the District of Columbia, which is 
governed by Congress, contains ten times the 
disorder that exists in Salt Lake City. The 
hatred of Utah, methinks, is largely erratic, 
erotic, emotional and fanatical; if it were an 
honest and genuine desire to repress evil, the 
W. C. T. U. and Y. M. C. A. would center 
their efforts on Washington, Chicago and New 
York, and let Salt Lake City go until these 
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centers of vice were cleansed. C If polygamy is 
bad, as it surely is, what shall we say of pro- 
miscuity, and varietists who investigate and 
expel polygamists? The polygamist is true to 
his own, but the varietist is false to everybody 
and everything, himself included. 

And what shall we say of the morality of all 
those good people whose virtue consists in the 
relationship of the incompatible! 

Will these bear public investigation ? 

I think not—William Alden Smith is right— 
beware of dangerous precedents. It is asad day 
for the investigator when he gets investigated. 
The thing we persecute is the thing we are. 
q Stop that Smoot smudge! 

Senators from New York, Illinois, Kentucky 
and Missouri said the joke had gone far enough. 
@ A United States Senator from an Eastern 
state told me that ‘“‘as a man—a clean, modest, 
unpretentious, intelligent, manly man—Reed 
Smoot has n’t a dozen peers in the Senate.” 
qd Smoot is a man with nothing to hide. 

To investigate the private character of every 
member of Congress, as Smoot’s has been in- 
vestigated, would smirch, smudge and smut the 
entire fabric of Washington Society, and blow 
the very dome off the Capitol. Smoot won't 
smirch Washington Society, but if he remains 
in Washington, Smoot will soon be Smut. 
And out of the scrimmage only one man looms 
large on the horizon—the Hon. William Alden 
Smith, who said, ‘‘ This investigation of per- 
sonal character is a bad thing—I am opposed 
to all such dangerous precedents.” 

I say, open that window! 
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Beautiful Cereta silverware is not all that Cereta coupons are good for. 
They will more than half pay for fine china tea and dinner sets—guar- 
anteed to be genuine, imported translucent china—the equal of anything 
in the best stores. Ornamented with a handsome wild rose design. 
Offered to our customers at less than the price of ordinary crockery. 


THEY HAVE ANEW VALUE NOW, 


Prices and particulars of our special tea and dinner’sets, as well as of 
Cereta silverware, will now be found on every Cereta coupon. Orie in 
every package of Quaker Oats, Pertjjoun, Arrrezo and Zest. 

To save % the cost of household goods, send for our Consumers’ 
Benefit Catalogue. 
CUT OUT THIS PAGE 

This counts as one coupon when returned with at least three 
others taken from packages. It is good for Cereta Silverware and 


for the China Tea and Dinner Sets described above. Address 
THe AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Dept. S., Chicago, Il. P. June 











Did You Ever Use 
Press Clippings P 


Do you want everything printed in the news- 
papers, magazines and trade press of the United 
States and Canada on any particular subject ? 
Send us your order, describing what you 
want us to clip, enclose $3, and we will send 
you our service for one month, mailing you 
daily or weekly all clippings found on your 
topic. We read and clip about 25,000 publica- 
tions each month. 

MANUFACTURERS can learn where there is 
a market for their goods, and how best to 
reach it. 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips 
which lead to business brought in on the follow- 
up plan. 

ANY ONE can gather all that is printed about 
matters of immediate interest, the latest and 
best thought from many sour¢es. 
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Books by Elbert Hubbard 

A Message to Gareia and Thirteen Other Things, $2.00 
Being a book of Essays; 155 pages. 

Time and Chance, 2.50 
A Narrative Life of John Brown; 350 pages, in limp 
leather, silk lined 

No Enemy But Himself, 1.26 

Little Jowrneys to the Homes of Good Men and Great, 2,00 
366 pages. 


2.00 
2.00 
Eminent Painters, 2.00 


497 pages. ‘a 
English Authors: Book I. - 3.80 

Roycroft hand-made paper, hand-illumined, limp leath- 

= vt lined, a very beautiful book (some folks think); 


English po Book IT. 

Companion to above book; 162 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book I. 

Companion to English Authors; 160 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book IT. 

Companion to English Authors; 165 pages. 
Eminent Artists: Book I. 


160 pages. 
Eminent Artists: Book II. 


155 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book I. 
162 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book IT. 
165 pages. 
Old John Burroughs, 
In boards, hand-illumined. 
Contemplations, 
40 essays & 500 “ orphic sayings."’ Printed in two colors. 
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THE ANGELUS 


i is worth while for any one interested in. piano music to 
know why The Angelus enables performers to obtain 
such brilliant results. Our booklet, mailed free on request, 
explaining about the Phrasing Lever, tells why. 

Purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians. 
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EstaBuisHeD 1876 Menripen, Conn., U. S. A. 
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| dies Sate tcShliens ah de Miiteas 
| Heademy of Immortals? Get in! 





HERE is a suburb of the City of 
New York which has been built up 
by a peculiar colony of artists who 
| are pleased to call their place “‘ East 
' Aurora.” Aurora, of course, means 
the dawn of light, and is therefore in the East, 
but our American cousins, according to their 
cheerful habit of supererogation, emphasize the 
matter. The peculiar thing about these self- 
constituted Children of Light is that they have 
founded an Academy of Immortals, built on 
the idea of the French Academy. There is 
this difference, however: Instead of choosing 
the members by ballot, any one is eligible on 
payment of two pounds. The only obligations 
are that the new member shall attend the 
“ Annual Dinner,’’ and live up to his ideals— 
‘as nearly as is expedient.’’ The whole con- 
ception is quite American, and needless to say, 
prosperous. 
— Manchester (England) WATCHMAN. 
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| Some Pamphicts For Sale 


THE FOLLOWING LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD, IN BOOKLET FORM, 
WITH THE PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 


EPO ACER 


OEE 


Madame Guyon 
Harriet Martineau 
Charlotte Bronte 
Elizabeth Fry 
George Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Alexander Hamilton 
John Hancock 
Samuel Adams 
John Quincy Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Ciay 

John Jay 

William H. Seward 
Michael Angelo 
Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Meissonier 

Titian 

Anthony Van Dyck 
Jean Francois Millet 


Ary Scheffer 
Fortuny 
Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer 
Gustave Dore 
Chopin 
Mozart 
Mendelssohn 
Bach 

Liszt 
Beethoven 
Handel 
Verdi 
Schumann 
Brahms 
Corot 
Correggio 


-Bellini 


Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 
Pericles 








THE PRICE IS TEN CENTS EACH OR ONE 
DOLLAR FOR TEN—AS LONG AS THEY LAST 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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IDEA; A rational conception ; the complete 


conception of an object when 
thought of in its necessary ele- 
ments or constituents. 

Noah Webster. 


@ Gallileo gave expression to an idea. The world 
made him recant,—it revolves just the same. 

@ Bemard Pallissy destroyed his furniture, and clung 
to his idea—he gave to the world a new art of 
pottery. 

@ An inducement for cash trade—a cash discount— 
is as old as the hills. The spontaneous conception 
of applying this discount to all household purchases 
—small or large—and of accumulating these dis- 
counts until they are no longer insignificant, was 
greeted at first with laughter—contempt. 

@ What is public opinion to the man who knows he 
is right ? To-day 70,000 merchants are distributing, 
and 10,000,000 shoppers are collecting the famous 


SPERRY & HUTCHINSON 
GREEN TRADING STAMPS 
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Forget You Have a Stomach 





No need, to worry constantly about what you eat. 
Your stomach will do its duty with a little help. 
Don’t expect your stomach to do everything. You 


,. get tired with overwork; so does your 


stomach. Three or four wine-glasses 


a day of 


labsi Extract 


“* BEST ”’ Tonic, will make the di- ~ ~: ay = 
at juices flow freely, and the nerves { Bs 
of the stomach strong to do their work. , my 
Your food will be gently assimilated and \ " 
converted into rich blood and firm tissue. u/ 

Pabst Extract is a blessed boon for the dyspeptic 
when all the so-called “‘digestants”’ fail. It helps 
‘change the sour disposition into one of buoyant 
contentment; it makes you look out through eyes 
that see the bright side of life. Order from your 


druggist, 


Write for free booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 














This trade mark Made in the 


ona sorat box Page Habana fc... 
SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb 
Henry Irving 








For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“ At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 




















EAUTIFUL ART 


can only be produced by 

people who have beautiful 

things around them; and 

EE23 unless you provide some 
elements of beauty for your workmen 
to be surrounded by, you will find that 
no elements of beauty can be invented 


by them. 
—RUSKIN 





HE Philistine Convention will take place on Au- 
gust 3, 4, 5 and 6, On this occasion there will be 
present some of the best and strongest speakers 
in America. There will also be daily concerts by per- 
formers of world-wide repute. The Annual Dinner of the 
American Academy of Immortals will occur on Satur- 
day, August 6. 
q If intending to be present, you better let us know some 
time ahead how many there will be in your party, and 
how many days you will be with us, so that accommoda- 
tions may be reserved. 
@ There will be reduced rates on all trunk-line rail- 
roads. For further particulars you may address 


M. H. McMAHON, DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
East Aurora, New York 
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THE YANKEE CORK PULLER 


A Household Necessity 


Fastened up anywhere you wish—on the sideboard, ice 
box, door-frame or wall—never mislald. 
Pulls all corks instantly and without effort. 
Simply moving handle up and down net only 
wes the tightest cork, but also automatically <= 
charges it from the machine. It is a mecha» 
marvel. 
Removes corks clean —no bits left in bottle. 
Seld every where, or sent direct, ress prepaid, 
on receipt of price. After 80 days’ ‘celal money re 
funded if not pleased. 
Nickel Plated, $1.25. Silver Fisted, © 
Hotels, ete., with clamp, Nickel Plated, woe. ‘on 


Booklet free. Order to-day from makers. 


THE GILCHRIST CO; 
92 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J. 





NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 
arealways stylish & up-to-date. Ladies’ watches for shoulder, 
belt or pocket wear. Men’s or Boys’ watches in unique de- 
signs & attractive ornamentation.’ For sale by all jewelers, 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Orrices : Thirty-seven and Thirty-nine Maiden Lane, New York; 
One Hundred Thirty-one to One Hundred Thirty-seven Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco, California 





French: German Spanish 
If you could withows the slightest inconvenience and at a most reasonable cost 
k, read and write French, German or Spanish, would you care te 
Rosenthal’ he. yt Sense Method of Practical I nguistry,” 
hone, ist das the easiest, quickest, most 
and — F the Rowenthal riba in ene ce. 





For full particulars of t 


THE INTERNATIONAL | TANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
1105 Metropolis Bldg:, Broadway & 16th St., New York 


a hod—together with special price— 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
By Elbert Hubbard 











Each volume contains Twelve Es- 
says, with portrait of each subject 


Volume 1—GOOD MEN AND GREAT 
Volume 2—AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Volume 3—FAMOUS WOMEN 

Volume 4—AMERICAN STATESMEN 
Volume 5—EMINENT PAINTERS 


Printed by G. P. Putnam's Sons, but 
bound roycroftie in limp leather by the 
Roycrofters. Price, Two Dollars per vol- 
ume. A few sets bound solidly in three- 
fourths ooze calf, the five volumes in a 
box, price for the set, Twelve Dollars 
and Fifty Cents 49> 42> ARS 4e 














The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








A Message to Garcia 


On order of the Mikado this essay has recently been 
translated into the Japanese language and a copy 
presented to every officer in the Japanese army. (We 
think the Japanese will win. ) 





**] want a special copy of your MESSAGE TO GARCIA, 
specially bound and illumined, for which I enclose ten dol- 
lars. This copy is for a boy who might not read, and cer- 
tainly would not prize, a cheap pamphlet. A fine book will 
appeal to him and may impress him, and if the MESSAGE 
goes home, it will be worth thousands of dollars to him—-~ 
and to me.”’ 





Thus wrote a fond father. And so, in response to the 
law of supply and demand, we have printed a special 
edition of one thousand copies of this little essay, on 
Japan paper. 

Contains pictures of Andrew Rowan, who carried the 
message; of Fra Elbertus, who wrote about it, and 
George H. Daniels, who distributed two million 
copies of the ‘ Message ’’ at his own expense. 

The books are hand-illumined, bound in limp leather, 
silk lined—very beautiful. Price, One Dollar each. 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








The Essay on 


Compensation 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 








MONG-American writers Emerson stands securely in 

first place. His work is always constructive, his mes- 
sage one of courage, faith and good-cheer. Iconaclastic 
writers,—reformers—all those good people who wish to 
suppress this or that, and punish the other, are often use- 
ful, sometimes amusing, but only the constructive man lives, 
only the hopeful is classic. We have troubles of our own, 
God knows! Give us a lift. And Emerson does. His three 


essays that will never grow old are 


Friendship, Self-Reliance 
and Compensation 


| We have them all. The COMPENSATION we have just 


printed, and the books are now ready. Hand-illumined, 
photogravure of the Old Manse, in limp leather, silk lined, 


' —Emerson never saw one of his books issued in such 


sumptuous form. 


| On Boxmoor paper, Two Dollars. 


A few on Japan Vellum, three-quarters Levant, 
hand-tooled, Ten Dollars. 
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Malt Nudiine 


TRADE MARK. 


Is. invaluable to nursing mothers, feeble 
children, the aged, infirm and convales- 
cent, and its use brings appetite, health 
‘and vigor. 


Malt-Hutrine is not an alcoholic bev- 
erage, but a pre-digested food im liquid 
form, easily assimilated by the weakest 


stomach. 


WMalt-Wutrine is sold by all druggists 
and grocers. Served at all health resorts 
and summering places. 


Prepared only by the - 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


World’s Fair Visitors are cordially invited 
to inspect the Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
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